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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next Monthly Meeting will be held at the Hammersmith 
Central Library, Brook Creen Road, W., on Wednesday, 17th 
December, at 7.30 p.m. (Please note that the date is not the 10th 
as originally announced). Mr. Samuel Martin, Borough 
Librarian, has kindly promised to preside, and Mr. H. M. Cash- 
more, Deputy Chief Librarian of Birmingham, will read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ A ProvinciaL Pornt oF View.’’ The Hammersmith 
Central is a fine example of the modern open-access library, and 
is easily reached from all parts. Mr. Cashmore will be present 
in person to read his paper, and a cordial invitation is extended 
to everyone interested to attend. 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL: 
LONDON, 1914. 


The preliminary arrangements have been made for the 
Fourth Easter School, Friday—Monday, April 10th—13th, 
1914, as follows :— 


Thursday, April 9th.—Reception of such members as arrive 
this day. 
Friday.— 
Reception of members. 
Morning Visit to Buckingham Palace Road Library, 
Westminster (a typical indicator Library). 
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Afternoon excursion to Kew Gardens. 

Evening visit to the Fulham Central Public Library (a 
typical open-access Library), followed by a 
reception. 

Saturday.— 

Morning visit to British Museum Library. 

Motor Tour to principal sights of London. 

Evening Reception by the Library Association at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Sunday,— 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, etc. 

Monday.— 

Excursion to Oxford. 
Visit to Bodleian Library, the College Libraries, etc. 

A very large attendance is expected from various parts of 
Europe, and from the United Kingdom. Cost, etc., will be 
announced later, but the lowest charges possible will be made. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Secretary. 


NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 


The Second Meeting of the Winter Session in connection with the North- 
Eastern Branch will be held at Tynemouth on Wednesday, December 17th. 
Programme :— 

2.30 p.m.—Members will meet at the Public Library, Saville Street, 

North Shields. 

South Shields Members will join the Sunderland Members 
on the arrival of their train at 2.2 p.m., and will proceed to North 
Shields by Market Place Ferry. 

3.0 p.m.—Football Match, Newcastle Libraries versus The Rest of the 
Branch. Ground not yet decided upon. 

Arrangements have been made for a party to visit the sea- 
coast, and those members whoprefer to do so will leave by car for 
Tynemouth. 

5.15 p.m.—Members will re-assemble at the Public Library and then 
proceed to Walton’s Cafe, Camden Street, where they will be enter- 
tained to tea by kind invitation of Mr. H. T. Rutherford, Chairman 
of the Tynemouth Public Library Committee. 

7.0 p.m.—Committee Meeting. 

7.30 p.m.—General Meeting in the Lending Department by kind per- 
mission of the Librarian, Mr. A. Hair. 

The following papers will be submitted for discussion : ‘* Should 
an English Paper be included in the Examination Syllabus? ”’ by 
Mr. I. Briccs, Newcastle; ‘‘ Some Phases of Extension Work,’’ by 
Mr. Harry Fostati, Sunderland. 

This is the first time that the members have been entertained by anyone 
outside the profession, and it is hoped that members will show an apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Rutherford’s interest by a record attendance. Members who 
intend being present on this occasion are requested to notify the Secretary 
not later than Saturday, December 13th. 

R. Maurice Daniet, Hon. Secretary. 
Public Library, South Shields. 
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MIDLAND BRANCH. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1914. 


Nominations for Officers and Committee for 1914 must reach the under- 
signed not later than December 20th. Nominations must be in writing, 
signed by the proposer and seconder, each of whom shall be either a Fellow, 
Member, or Associate of the Branch. Retiring Officers and Committee are 
eligible for re-election without nomination. 

F. J. Patrick, Hon. Secretary. 
Reference Library, Birmingham. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 
PRIZE SCHEME. 

The Committee have pleasure in announcing that Mr. J. W. Lister, 
Librarian of Hove, and Miss M. Frost, Librarian of Worthing, have each 
kindly offered a prize of 10/6 for the best essays on given subjects. It has 
been decided that one prize shall be given for the best essay submitted by a 
Junior Assistant on the following subject :— 

‘“*How WouLp you OrGANISsE A Lisrary OF 20,000 VoLumMEs?”’ 

The other prize will be awarded for the best essay on 

‘*Books THat Have INFLUENCED Mzg,”’ 
and is open to all members of the Branch. 

Essays should be not more than 3,000 words in length, and, if possible, 
typewritten. Each competitor must adopt a pseudonym, which should 
appear at the head of the essay, the name and address of the competitor, 
together with the pseudonym adopted, to be placed in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until after the decisions have been made. Essays 
must be delivered to the Hon. Sec. of the South Coast Branch, Mr. A. Cecil 
Piper, Public Library, Brighton, not later than 31st July, 1914. 


EDITORIAL. 


St. Pancras and its Libraries.—In the April issue of this 
Journal we called attention to the need, in the Borough of St. 
Pancras, of a committee to protect the interests of the Public 
Libraries movement in that locality. We regret that the sugges- 
tion has not been acted upon up to the present. That there is need 
of such a committee is abundantly clear when it is seen to what 
an extent the Public Library question in St. Pancras has become 
the bone of contention in a merely political move. The irony of it 
all is patent when we reflect that anything less sectarian or 
politically inclined than a Public Library can hardly be imagined. 
We plead, therefore, to the powers that be, not to condemn 
hastily a great humanising institution, and to those who would 
lightly destroy or unduly delay, we would warn that such 
action is bound, in a measure, to recoil on themselves and prove 
both an unwise policy and a false economy. Meanwhile we 
protest with all our power against the inference contained in the 
Local Government Board Inspector’s apparent suggestion at 
the recent enquiry ‘‘ that public libraries were discredited owing 
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to their large issue of fiction.’ Such a_ suggestion 
coming from one usually assumed to approach such 
matters with an unbiassed mind, is as extraordinary as 
it is undesirable, and is, moreover, founded on a total mis- 
conception of fact in that fiction issues of public libraries have 
long shown a steady decrease, although it is hardly to be expected 
that this important fact should have come within the purview of 
the Local Government Board Inspector. It seems a thousand 
pities that the Library Association was not represented in some 
official capacity to correct such mis-statements, although we fully 
recognise that that body may have had no locus standi. Still 
the suggestion may be worth consideration for future guidance, 
although we hope it may never be needed. Meanwhile a grave 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Local Government 
Board, in that in assenting to the application to sell a site 
purchased by loan for a public library, a dangerous precedent 
would be created which may have after effects of a nature not 
intended. 

Women Assistants and the L.A.A.—The rapidity with which 
the substitution of woman for man labour is taking place 
throughout the country thrusts another problem on the executive 
of the L.A.A. equal in gravity to that of the Junior Assistant. 
Indeed, the two problems are not unrelated. In many cases 
where feminine labour has displaced male the result has been far 
from satisfactory from the point of view of our Association. 
Where under the old regime of men assistants in certain library 
districts the L.A.A. has invariably been represented, at 
all events by a percentage of membership, the advent 
of women assistants has resulted in its total disappearance. This 
is a state of affairs which the L.A.A. cannot regard with 
equanimity and is plainly indicative of a tendency which bodes 
little good to the L.A.A. and threatens its very existence. We 
are glad therefore to see, their attention having been drawn to the 
circumstances indicated, that the lady members of the L.A.A. 
executive, supported by others fully alive to the situation, have 
taken steps to enquire into the causes and endeavour to counteract 
the influence: in short, to give the matter that serious attention 
which its gravity demands. Hitherto the Association has not 
received that support from the gentler sex which it has a right 
to expect. We have had occasion more than once in the past to 
deplore the apathy of assistants generally, and it would certainly 
seem that there is a grave danger of a diminished interest by 
women in professional matters which cannot otherwise than 
react on the whole of the profession. We commend these facts to 
our women colleagues and we should welcome an expression of 
their views in the pages of the Journal. 
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The L.A. Examinations.—At the recent Inaugural Meeting 
reported in our last issue, Mr. Bernard Kettle said: ‘‘ With 
regard to the educational programme of the L.A., it is merely a 
hotchpotch at present, and I ask you, who has any confidence in 
the Examinations? ’’ Lest our readers should take this jocular 
remark too seriously we may call attention to recent appoint- 
ments. Mr. T. W. Huck, librarian of the Wellcome Bureau of 
Scientific Research, has the diploma; Mr. Henry A. Sharp, 
appointed to a senior post at Croydon, is the possessor of six 
certificates ; Messrs. Avery, Garner, Howe and Riley, appointed 
to Birmingham, have fourteen between them; Mr. H. Goulden, 
sub-librarian, Huddersfield, has three; Mr. H. Dixon, principal 
assistant, St. Bride Technical Library, four; Mr. R. Halliday, 
chief assistant, Torquay, four; Mr. W. B. Coupland, branch 
librarian, Burnley, five; Mr. H. Groom, branch librarian, Isle- 
worth, four ; and the four candidates chosen for interview for the 
sub-librarianship of Norwich have twenty between them! These, 
apart from promotions within individual library systems, are the 
important appointments within the last few months, and they 
form the most convincing reply to the question posed by the 
genial librarian of the City of London. Those who hoped to find 
refuge in Mr. Kettle’s remark—and we hear there are such— 
would do well to ponder these simple truths. W.C.B.S. 


Library Association Classes in Bibliography.—The Library 
Association proposes to conduct courses successively in practical 
bibliography and book selection at Caxton Hall, beginning early 
in January. Recently classes in London have been so ill-attended 
that the Council of the Library Association will find it impossible 
to continue them unless at least fifteen students enter for them. 
We hope that this number will be forthcoming. The reason of 
the poor attendance at all lectures in London for library 
assistants is very puzzling, and we should be glad to hear from 
our members any explanation of this state of affairs. As London 
assistants were the pioneers of technical education, and the 
Library Assistants’ Association Council most of all, it is very 
unfortunate that it is almost impossible at present to infuse any 
enthusiasm into the younger London assistants for these most 
necessary educational activities. 


Welcome !—Just before going to press we learn with gratifi- 
cation of the successful result of efforts to form a new Irish 
Branch of the L.A.A. in Dublin. Mr. T. H. Evans, of the 
National Library of Ireland, is the Honorary Secretary, and he 
will be pleased to welcome new members. Space will not permit 
of more than a passing reference, but we hope to give prominence 
to the doings of our Dublin colleagues next month. 
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Close of the Volume.—As is customary the last number of 
the volume is accompanied by a title-page and index. The 
Editor takes the opportunity of sending seasonable greetings 
and best wishes for a happy Christmas to all members and 
friends of the L.A.A. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: THEIR PLACE IN EDUCATION.* 
By Wivuiam Procter, Armley Branch Library, Leeds. 


The subject of my paper is one upon which much thought 
has been given during the last few years by those who are pro- 
fessionally interested in the progress of the library movement. 
When we ask ourselves, What is education! we are dealing 
with a problem that is as old as civilisation itself, but we shall 
have evolved a not unsatisfactory definition if we say that edu- 
cation implies the development and improvement of that which 
lies in man. The function of education is conceivably two-fold. 
In the first place its purpose is obviously to increase the efficiency 
of a man as a wage-earning unit, to help him to earn his daily 
bread; and the second function of education is to ensure an 
opportunity for all to achieve some measure of intellectual 
culture quite apart from the materialistic value which education, 
in the sense of technical training, may possess. How does the 
library movement stand in relation to this definition of edu- 
cation? When we consider the educational aspect of library 
work, there is unfortunately to my mind, a tendency to think of it 
in connection with our system of public education. Up to a 
certain point there is good reason for this, as undoubtedly the 
public library is a valuable co-ordinating factor in national edu- 
cation, and does in many places throughout the kingdom supple- 
ment the work of educational bodies. This work in the interests 
of children or students is of the highest importance, but if the 
educational utility of the public library was limited to this par- 
ticular phase of its activities, then apart from its recreational 
value there would be little justification for its existence except 
as a department of the Board of Education. There is real danger 
that this somewhat limited view of our educational possibilities 
will find general acceptance unless definite steps are taken to 
counteract it. In Mr. Jast’s address recently delivered to the 
members of this Association we have a clear call to justify our 
existence as an important factor in the national life. How is this 
to be accomplished? The mere linking up of the libraries with 
school and college curricula is not enough, and we require a 








*Paper read before a meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association at the Sheffield Town Hall, September 17th, 1913. 
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broader educational basis for our work. On the other hand, 
it is generally assumed, and to some extent it is true, that the 
library exists to provide recreative reading, but if its functions 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the aims of the pioneers 
of the library movement, then the library primarily exists for 
the purpose of elevating and reforming the taste, for giving 
greater efficiency to every worker, and for furnishing intellectual 
culture to ail. In considering this policy one fact emerges, and 
it is that the larger part of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself, and it is for this individual self-administered 
education that the public library furnishes the opportunity and 
the means. 

Some twenty-five years ago, the late Lord Avebury expressed 
the opinion that in the next generation the great readers would 
be artizans and mechanics, and I have had sufficient experience 
in working amongst an industrial population to prove the truth 
of his assertion. Publishers have had the shrewdness to recog- 
nise the fact also, for of late years there has been a revolution 
in the publishing trade. The publication of the world’s classics 
necessitates the sale of millions of copies in order to make it a 
profitable industry at the price at which they are sold, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the people who provide the 
market for all these millions of volumes, do so because they want 
to read them, and do read them, and that is the only hypothesis 
which will account for the huge and persistent demand. It 
would seem then that there is a spirit abroad entirely at variance 
with the statistics disclosed by the Lending Libraries, that there 
is a wide-spread intellectual appetite for the best that can be 
provided, and that whilst we as librarians have been continually 
deploring our high percentage of fiction issues, those enterprising 
publishers have been striving mightily to supply a demand for 
the world’s best, greater than has ever marked any other period 
since letters began. What is most urgently needed is a drastic 
revision of policy and a serious consideration of the factors 
mentioned in order to make the Library a logical response to 
the demand for self culture. Now in suggesting a policy calcu- 
lated to meet this demand, and also to win public approval of our 
aims, I do not wish to minimise the importance of the work 
done by librarians in the past, rather would I pay a sincere 
tribute to them, for it is only by a recognition and appreciation 
of what has already been achieved that we are enabled to grapple 
with the possibilities of the future. But I do think that the time 
is opportune to make a drastic revision of our methods of ad- 
ministration, and especially so if we are to earn that distinction 
for our institutions which we proudly claim for them. The sug- 
gestions that I have to offer apply more particularly to Lending 
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Libraries. To the extent to which financial limitations make it 
possible, Reference Libraries, speaking generally, do perform 
their proper functions in relation to educational utility. Such 
libraries where the administration is in accordance with modern 
library practice, have already established themselves as a vital 
necessity amidst the commercial, intellectual and social activities 
of the iocalities in which they are situated. It is when we con- 
sider the position with regard to our Lending Libraries, that we 
find our policy to be in direct opposition to the ideals we 
profess. Under existing circumstances, what are the generally 
accepted conditions which determine the success or otherwise 
of our Lending Libraries? In response to what we conceive 
to be the popular demand, we attempt unsuccessfully to compete 
with the private subscription libraries, in supplying a type of 
literature which, though only ephemeral in its popularity, serves 
to produce numerical results by swelling the record of volumes 
issued, without regard to quality. We have all more or less 
experienced that desire to report progress by recording a 
numerical result in excess of the corresponding month of the 
previous year, and if we are under the painful necessity—which 
we are at times—of attributing causes for our failure to do this, 
among the reasons assigned is usually the one deploring the fact 
that the ‘‘fiction tap’’ has not been running with sufficient force, 
to assuage the thirst of a large section of the reading public. 
This policy of providing fiction in response to popular demand, 
although is ensures quick returns, militates against a right con- 
ception of the true functions of a Lending Library, and no matter 
what we may say to the contrary, the public are justified in 
estimating them at their face value, a sort of mental recreation 
ground, with the distribution of fiction as the main object of 
their existence. Now in spite of my diatribe against the pro- 
vision of fiction, I do not wish you to assume that I advocate 
its elimination from our shelves altogether. To adopt such an 
attitude would be to act contrary to my opinions expressed on 
previous occasions. In addition to being an important form of 
literary art, the novel is a valuable vehicle for the expression of 
social ideas, and it should legitimately hold its place in our col- 
lections, according to its value as a form of literature. What I 
suggest is this, that in view of the fact that booksellers and 
private libraries are vying with each other in meeting the demand 
of the fiction reader at a price which does not unduly impoverish 
his purse, the opportunity presents itself to us to limit the pur- 
chase of fiction, and by so doing divert our energies into higher 
forms of usefulness, rendering service more beneficial to the 
community, and more dignified to ourselves. Relieved to some 
extent from financial embarrassments due to excessive purchases 
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of fiction, more consideration could be given to the claims of 
intelligent minorities which we find in all our libraries. Any 
observer of contemporary social life will realise that this minority 
is gradually increasing, and represents an active intellectual 
movement, the progress of which should be encouraged by every 
means within our power. Evidences beyond dispute demonstrate 
the fact that, steadily and surely, a national taste for literature is 
being developed, and the movement to which I allude is the mani- 
festation of an intellectual alertness amongst the working classes, 
who in ever increasing number are seeking by every opportunity 
which presents itself to invade that glorious realm, the republic 
of letters. Intimately connected with the development of this 
movement, we have in existence such voluntary institutions of 
educational effort as the National Home Reading Union, the 
Workers’ Education Association, The Adult School Movement, 
the Tutorial Classes Movement, and kindred associations. These 
bodies are doing a fine work, guiding the democracy in its pursuit 
of knowledge, and were we fully alive to the situation as evi- 
denced by this huge voluntary effort, we should be conducting 
our libraries as intellectual workshops, instead of mental dram 
shops. Do you doubt the need for this work of co-ordination ? 
If so, I would call your attention to the appeal made through the 
medium of our own journal some months ago by Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge, who is the Secretary for the Workers’ Education 
Association. In that suggestive essay which was read before 
the London members of our Association, he indicates the 
methods by which we could co-operate with them in bringing 
within the reach of the people the higher education which has 
hitherto been the privilege of the few. It should be the privilege 
of our profession to welcome such an appeal, and with our 
literary resources seek to make the libraries the feeding ground 
for the intellectual aspirations of the masses. If further proof 
be required for the co-ordination of educational effort, then it 
is demonstrated by the fact that three of the most important of 
the Associations mentioned have in recent years been officially 
represented at the Library Association Conferences. What I 
have urged need not be taken as a pious aspiration. As the 
basis of a policy, it is practicable, and should be consistently 
pursued until our libraries are recognised as the most important 
factor in our social and intellectual life. Every library should 
aim to be the centre of the intellectual activities of its locality, 
actively co-operating with every society which has for its object 
the mental and moral development of the community. The 
extent to which such a policy is successful will be in a large 
measure determined by ourselves. No matter how perfect the 
machinery may be, it is the human element which constitutes the 
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greatest factor. For the acceptance of such a task, qualifications 
are required of no mean order, but we need not despair. The 
intellectual status of the library assistant has considerably 
improved in late years, and this improvement may be largely 
attributed to the efforts of the Education Committee of the L.A., 
from which body we are receiving every encouragement to ac- 
quire the professional qualifications necessary to equip us for 
the work we have to do. Modern library practice has also 
brought with it more congenial conditions of service. In many 
of our libraries, what were at one time looked upon as mere 
automatic drudgeries have been transmuted into pleasurable 
educational duties, with the consequent effect that opportunities 
have arisen to foster a greater intimacy between the staff and the 
public. It is therefore conceivable, that by general courtesy and 
a readiness to use our knowledge for the benefit of the readers, 
the staff can do much to make the library a live institution. In 
the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured to outline somewhat 
briefly a policy which will justify our existence as an educational 
factor in the national life. With the development of such a 
policy the library would establish itself as an indispensable tool- 
house, dispensing information to all who recognise that 
theoretical knowledge is a valuable asset in the pursuit of their 
respective callings. Not only would it serve this utilitarian 
purpose, but in its higher educational aspects, it would provide 
the means for the acquisition of general culture, and that know- 
ledge which is necessary for the diffusion of sound principles of 
social and political action, and in general constitute itself what 
the early pioneers in the library movement intended that it should 
be, viz., a People’s University. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


The problem of the junior assistant is being well discussed, 
and there is probably not very much more to say on the question ; 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few words to the dis- 
cussion. One or two of the papers that have already appeared 
seem to be unduly pessimistic, while others are inclined to throw 
the chief blame on the juniors themselves. The latter is hardly 
fair, as a junior assistant must, to a great extent, depend upon 
his seniors for adequate training. It is true that there are 
juniors who are absolutely of no use, but, on the other hand, 
there are many who are keenly alive to their opportunities and 
endeavour to make the most of them. It depends largely upon 
the ‘‘ atmosphere’? in which a junior works. The better 
organised a library is, and the more qualified the chief and senior 
staff are, the smarter and more enthusiastic the juniors will be, 
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while an apathetic chief and a badly managed library tend to 
make slovenly assistants, be they senior or junior. The crux of 
the whole question, however, is undoubtedly the utter stagnation 
in the profession at the present time, which Mr. Thorne quite 
rightly emphasises in his paper. Practically all the places that 
can afford to maintain libraries have such institutions; conse- 
quently there are no fresh positions created, and promotion is 
thus very slow. It is this slow promotion that is the bugbear of 
a junior’s life. Can we wonder that they sometimes take little 
interest in their work? This is the problem, and we want to find 
a remedy. It seems to me that the problem of the junior will 
remain until there is a scheme whereby it shall be compulsory for 
public libraries to be established everywhere, in the same way as 
schools and post offices have to be established in all towns and 
villages. The positions in all the government libraries should 
also be open to the whole profession, and not limited to civil 
servants who know nothing at all about library administration. 
A good scheme of superannuation and the abolition of the rate 
limit would certainly help to ease the situation, but of themselves 
would by no means be the way out of the difficulty. 

The proposals that have been made regarding the termina- 
tion of junior appointments at the age of 18, and the transference 
of unsuitable library officials to other municipal offices requires 
some consideration. I am inclined to think that a parent would 
prefer to place his son in a commercial house at once, rather 
than in a library with the understanding that the boy will have 
every facility given him for studying commercial subjects. It 
does not seem fair either to the library or to the boy, while a 
commercial firm would, I imagine, prefer a clerk trained in a 
similar office. The same objection holds good with transferring 
an assistant to one of the borough offices. There is another 
aspect to be considered as well. It is manifestly unfair to the 
particular office staff to which a library official may be appointed, 
as there are usually a number of junior clerks waiting for pro- 
motion in all municipal offices. The library assistant naturally 
would not expect to start at the bottom of the ladder again, as 
the idea of thus transferring him is that he should better his 
position. 

The junior assistant problem is thus a very difficult one to 
solve. Until the library profession is properly organised and 
libraries are established in every town and village as suggested 
above, the problem will not be solved. And then, perhaps, there 
will be no need for the junior assistant. One writer remarks that 
all assistants cannot be seniors. Why not? It is conceivable, 
with a proper scheme of training yet to be evolved, that trained 
librarians only will be necessary in the libraries of the future, 
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while a liveried staff of messengers would be utilised for the 
merely mechanical duties, such as fetching and shelving books. 

In the meantime, until we reach that utopian state of 
affairs to which we all look forward, we must work towards 
bettering the existing conditions of service, by striving to educate 
public opinion, and by bringing before our legislators the great 
need for a more adequate recognition of public libraries and the 
great educational work they are doing. Only by so doing can 
we hope to realise our ideals. 

A. Crecit Piper, 
Hon. Sec., South Coast Branch. 


The chief cause of the existence of the ‘‘problem of the 
junior’’ is undoubtedly the want of extension in the library pro- 
fession. 

Towns already provided with public libraries are making 
little expansion in this direction—a few branches are being 
erected and placed in charge of Branch Librarians at a yearly 
salary of about £100—and that is all. Only a few new libraries 
are making their appearance, and in this connection it may be 
noted that most of these are administered by chiefs at £80 per 
year. 

This ‘‘ stagnation ’’ of the profession, and also the absence 
of any superannuation scheme, has been laboured by other 
writers, so I will pass on with saying that whilst officials in many 
other local government and municipal departments retire on 
attaining an age between 50 and 65 with a pension of about two- 
thirds their salary, the great majority of librarians are compelled 
to continue their duties until they die in harness. I think it is 
not too much to ask that librarians should retire pensioned on 
reaching the age of, say, fifty-five—that would mean about thirty- 
five years’ service in the profession. This would ameliorate the 
‘* problem ’’ to some little extent by providing a small number 
of vacancies each year in the chief positions. 

The Public Libraries’ Bill gives hope in some quarters, as 
it makes County Councils library authorities, and enables library 
authorities to levy a rate not exceeding 2d. in the £. These 
provisions, it is suggested, will go far to remove the stagnation, 
but I for one very much doubt it. The ‘‘ wave of economy ”’ that 
has been sweeping over the country during the last few years, 
together with the enforced increased expenditure in other 
directions, lead me to think that towns already possessing 
libraries will be very dubious about increasing their rate and 
County Councils will decline to create a new item of expenditure 
and a new rate. The trouble with the Bill is that it leaves the 
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adoption of the Libraries’ Acts permissive, instead of making it 
compulsory. 

It is very easy to enumerate the causes of the ‘‘ problem ’’— 
but difficult to suggest practicable remedies. To my mind it is 
absurd to insist on juniors qualifying themselves by passing the 
Library Association examinations and otherwise, when for the 
majority of them there is no prospect of becoming seniors—and 
we have to remember that most seniors only receive about £100 
per year; many less, few more. 

With regard to the entrance of girls into the profession, this 
is a factor which, to some appreciable extent, reduces the acute- 
ness of the ‘‘ problem,’’ in that many girls enter libraries (one 
can hardly say the profession) simply as a means of obtaining a 
living until the time when they shall enter the bonds of 
matrimony. It is obvious that these people are not competing 
with men or women who really ‘‘take up’’ the profession. 

Many are the remedies and palliatives suggested, some good, 
others fantastic, some practicable, others idealistic and belonging 
to the dim and distant future. 1am very much afraid, however, 
that we shall always have this ‘‘ problem ’’ with us, at all events, 
until libraries are ‘‘ nationalised,’’ simply because, at present, 
library authorities cannot spend the’ money necessary for its 
removal, and when they eventually obtain the power to do so they 
will not exercise it unless compelled to. 

I am sorry to write in this pessimistic manner, more 
especially as I am naturally an optimist, but we must face facts 
and ‘‘ them’s my sentiments.”’ 

Therefore to the junior who is anxious to ‘‘ get on’”’ in the 
world I would echo Mr. Daniels’ words, ‘‘ get out.’’ 

ARTHUR WEBB, 
Brighton Public Library. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
NOVEMBER GENERAL MEETING. 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather, there was a very 
good attendance at the November meeting held at the Islington 
Central Library, Holloway Road, on Wednesday, the 12th, at 
7.30 p.m. A welcome preliminary to the business of the evening 
were the refreshments served in the Committee Room at the kind 
invitation of the Islington Libraries’ Staff Club. After a tour of 
the library, members and friends, numbering about sixty, 
assembled in the small Lecture Hall, where the meeting was held 
with the President in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, Mr. Coutts apologised for the 
non-attendance, through pressure of work, of the Chairman of 
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the Islington Public Libraries’ Committee, and a note of regret 
was struck at the absence of Mr. James Duff Brown, the Chief 
Librarian, through illness. 

The meeting having been denominated a Special General 
Meeting, the Chairman then moved the amendment to the rules 
which appeared in the last issue of the Journal. The Honorary 
SECRETARY seconded the motion and read a number of letters 
received from the Midland, South Wales, and Yorkshire 
Branches all supporting the resolution, while a letter was 
received from the South Coast Branch against the amendment. 

Miss FAIRWEATHER (Brighton) rose to move the following 
amendment, which was seconded by Mr. G. R. Botton (Stoke 
Newington) and on being put to the vote was lost, 10 voting 
for and 11 against. That the motion should be amended as 
follows :—‘‘That in order to increase the usefulness of the 
Branches The Library Assistant be enlarged to include one paper 
read before a Branch each month.’’ In supporting this recom- 
mendation from the South Coast Branch, Miss Fairweather said 
that ‘‘ this matter, which affected the whole Association, might 
with advantage have been submitted to the Branches or even to 
the Association as a whole. The Branches provided a fairly 
large amount of the income of the Association and should be 
permitted to discuss questions relating to the disposal of such. 
The South Coast Branch had survived the first and most 
expensive year of its existence, and had a small balance in hand. 
They, the South Coast Branch, considered that any surplus money 
would be better devoted to enlarging the Journal, which would 
become of more general interest and would indirectly aid the 
propagandist work of the L.A.A. by rousing the interest of 
provincial assistants, who would have the added encouragement 
of seeing their own and their colleagues’ contributions with a 
recognised and regular place in the Journal.’’ The discussion 
was continued by Miss CiarkeE (Islington) and Messrs. R. W. 
Wricut (Royal Societies’ Club); F. E. Sanpry (Canning 
Town) ; J. D. Younc (Greenwich) and the Hon. TREASURER. 
The Chairman then put the amendment, as moved by the Council, 
and there voted 18 for and 2 against, in addition to these there 
were received from the Branches 66 for and 11 against. The 
Chairman then called upon Mr. R. T. L. Parr to read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Public Library movement from the Ratepayers’ Point 
of View.’’ We hope to publish Mr. Parr’s paper at an early 
date. iniincnsinatet 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH—NOVEMBER MEETING. 
The final meeting of the session was held at the Public Library, Wake- 
field, on the 12th November, where members were welcomed by Alderman 
E. Wordsworth, Chairman of the Library Committee. 
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The afternoon session was given to a paper by Mr. R. INEson (Leeds), 
on ** The Public Library: A Retrospect and a Forecast.’’ Going back over 
an experience of more than thirty years, Mr. Ineson described the early 
conditions and methods of library work, their cumbersome ways of keeping 
records, the crowded stock and badly arranged accommodation for 
borrowers; all in strong contrast to modern open-access libraries with 
up-to-date methods of card-charging, classification, and cataloguing. Look- 
ing ahead, he predicted further and even greater changes. He was of the 
opinion that the purchase of books would be undertaken, not as at present 
by one individual, but by a number whose special knowledge in various 
directions would give them better power of choice than could be exercised 
at present. The acceptance of persons as borrowers would also be made on 
different lines. Whereas now qualification was by length of residence, and 
the consequent appearance of a householder’s name on a Ward Roll, it 
would, in future, lie more along lines of identification, which could be 
immediate on arrival in a strange town, so that the delay necessary for 
qualification as at present could be avoided. 

The contentious point of the purchase of new fiction was also raised, 
and Mr. Ineson expressed himself as opposed to the acquisition by public 
libraries of second-hand novels from subscription libraries, such novels, he 
contended, only coming into the market because their reading value had 
waned or ceased. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Procrer (Leeds) expressed his 
appreciation of the paper, and supported the value of open-access, but dis- 
agreed entirely with Mr. Ineson’s views on fiction. Miss M. M. HuMMEr- 
ston (Leeds) favoured the specialising in book-selection, and regretted that 
more attention in this direction was not given to juvenile fiction. | Many 
modern school-tales were, she said, utterly snobbish. Mr. StrotHEer (Leeds) 
was against the stifling of fiction, and THe Prestpent (Mr. J. B. Ellison) 
regretted that municipal authorities gave undue prominence to other of their 
activities rather than to the libraries. 

ALDERMAN WorpDswortH, who presided, said he represented a City 
authority, and that in all such bodies there were a few members who should 
act as the leaven to the lump. In comparison with teachers, library 
assistants were badly paid. He was against book-selection by experts as 
their choice would often fail to be appreciated by the people. Assistants 
were a great power for good in the country, and in their dealings with 
library authorities there was nothing like ‘* peaceful persuasion.”’ 

Tea followed at the invitation of the Alderman, and after inspecting the 
library recently ‘‘ converted’? to open-access the evening meeting was 
opened. 

In the absence of Mr. Hawkes (National Library of Wales), his 
paper on ‘* Vain Pursuits and their Relation to Public Libraries,’’ was read 
by the Hon. Secretary. Mr. Hawkes condemned the accumulation by public 
libraries of a large number of expensive books on subjects which contri- 
buted only to the satisfaction of the dilettante collector. Contending that 
the library should strive to be of economic value to the community, who 
founded and supported it, he maintained that a first place should be given 
to books which recorded ascertained data. In support of this idea he 
instanced the accumulation of facts by Mendel, Tycho Brahe, and others, 
which, after a lapse of time, had been systematised and used by subsequent 
workers with magnificent results to mankind. Such were the discoveries 
of Kepler and Marconi. The contrast between the benefits thus accruing to 
the world at large and the merely individual satisfaction of the collector was 
strongly insisted on, and other examples were offered. 

Mr. Hanp (Chief Librarian, Leeds), held that a library should make an 
all-round appeal to the community, whose property it was, and gave 
instances of good use which had been made in Leeds of the type of book 
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whose purchase Mr. Hawkes decried. 

The paper received hearty support from Messrs. Procter, BUTTERFIELD, 
and the Hon. Secretary. The latter, in replying on behalf of Mr. Hawkes, 
regretted that much of the point of the paper had been missed. The writer, 
in his opinion, had pleaded for a type of book, whereas the speakers had 
seized on the individual examples given to illustrate the argument. This 
had lessened the value of the paper, since it avoided the principle laid down. 

Hearty votes of thanks to Alderman Wordsworth, Mr. G. Wood, the 
librarian, and the Library Committee, concluded the meeting. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Nominations for officers and committee of the Yorkshire Branch for 
1914 must reach the Honorary Secretary not later than 6th December. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH—INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The initial meeting of the Sixth Session of the South Wales Branch 
of the L.A.A. was held at the Canton Branch Library, Cardiff, on Wednes- 
day, November 12th, at 3.30 p.m. In the absence of Mr. R. G. Williams, 
Chairman of the Branch, Mr. Wyndham Morgan presided over a well- 
attended meeting. Mr. Harry Farr, the Chief Librarian of the Cardiff 
Public Libraries, delivered an address on ‘‘ THE PRESENT SITUATION AND 
FuTURE PROSPECTS OF THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.”’ 

Mr. Farr briefly outlined the growth of the Public Library movement, 
and gave details of the number of places in which the Libraries’ Act had 
been adopted from its inception to the present day. He contrasted the 
number of adoptions of the past with those of recent years, pointing out 
that there had been a big decline, and that this was not due to a narrowing 
of the scope of the Act. Among other influences the limitation of the rate 
was a serious factor. He then traced the effect of the social and industrial 
changes of the last thirty years on the Public Library movement. The 
speaker pointed out that at the present time, neither the upper nor the 
lower classes had the leisure for reading that was evident some 
twenty years ago. Keen competition, the high cost of living, and 
the desire for material progress absorbed all men’s time. Mr. Farr read 
several extracts taken from recent periodicals giving views, both rational 
and otherwise, on public library matters, some of which showed a keen 
sense of criticism both of the defects and advantages of our present system. 
He gave it as his opinion that the library was becoming of more material 
benefit to its frequenters, giving them a more direct financial return for 
their money. The needs of the business man, as well as those of the 
student, were being provided for. He instanced several cases where the 
institution had been of great material assistance to professional men. In 
spite of certain pessimistic aspects, it was evident that the library move- 
ment would progress and take its place as one of the foremost educational 
factors in our national life. In proposing a vote of thanks to the speaker, 
Mr. Charles Sexton referred to the great interest taken by Mr. Farr in the 
Branch. He was the first Chairman, and had given valuable help to the 
Association locally. This was seconded by Mr. Cowdry, and supported by 
the Honorary Secretary. At the conclusion of the meeting refreshments 
were partaken of by the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Farr. 

The next meeting will be held on December 10th at the Central Library, 
Cardiff, when the Rev. Carvosso Carlyon will again entertain the Branch 
with a miscellaneous recital. Members who last session were present at 
Mr. Carlyon’s recital will recollect the remarkable rendering of—among 
other items—'* The Unprofitable Servant.’? A most successful meeting is 
anticipated. 
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SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


The first meeting of the second session of the South Coast Branch was 
held at the Hove Public Library on Wednesday, 22nd October, twenty-five 
members and friends being present. ‘Through the generosity of Mr. J. W. 
Lister (Librarian of Hove), the afternoon was spent in an enjoyable drive 
along the sea coast as far as Shoreham, from thence to the charming little 
village of Bramber, and back by the foot of the Downs to the pretty village 
of Poynings, where tea was served at the Royal Oak Hotel, by kind invita- 
tion of Councillor Col. Nourse (Chairman, Hove Public Library Committee). 
After tea a meeting of the Committee was held, which is worth recording ; 
for one of its committees to transact business in a village inn is probably 
unique in the annals of the L.A.A. The return journey was then made, 
Hove Public Library being reached at 6.30 p.m. 

The meeting then took place, Col. Nourse being in the chair, supported 
by Mr. J. W. Lister. The Chairman, in his opening remarks, cordially 
welcomed the members to Hove, and expressed the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee at being able to place the Henriques Room at their disposal for the 
meeting. The Chairman then presented the prizes awarded by Councillor 
Wright (Chairman, Eastbourne Public Libraries Committee) for the best 
essays on ‘‘Modern Poetry,’’ sent in under the ‘“*Prize Scheme.”’ Miss E. 
Gerard (Worthing) gained the prize of 10s. 6d., while Miss M. M. Barnett 
(Brighton) was awarded an extra prize, which consisted of a copy of one 
of Councillor Wright's own works—‘* Changes of a century,’’ on account 
of the excellence of her essay. 

The paper by Mr. F. W. C. Pepper (Bolton), formerly of Brighton 
Public Libraries, on ‘‘ Some PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION,’’? which it is 
hoped will be printed in the Journal at an early date, was read in his absence 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Cecil Piper). 

Mr. RecinaLp E. Smituer (Brighton Public Library) followed with an 
interesting paper on the ‘* Liprary OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION,”” 
which is printed in the November issue of The Library World. After 
briefly tracing the history of the scheme, Mr. Smither proceeded to a 
description of the classification, showing that it was devised for the par- 
ticular conditions in vogue in that library. He pointed out that a convenient 
grouping of classes had been sought after, rather than a strictly scientific 
order of subjects. He then dealt with the general principle of arrangement 
within the classes. Proceeding to criticise the scheme, Mr. Smither thought 
that while it showed a great amount of scholarship and research, yet one 
cannot carry away a conception of the Classification as a well-balanced and 
ultimate whole, as can be done in the case of Dewey or Brown. He pointed 
out that the main classes did not progress in logical sequence; for example, 
Science and Technology are separated by Medicine and Agriculture, while 
the Military and Naval Sciences are separated by several classes from 
History and Sociology. Dealing with the schedules, Mr. Smither gave a 
number of instances of badly arranged classes, such as the Music Section, 
which he thought was a hopeless muddle. He pointed out that the terms 
used are not mutually exclusive, and instanced ML398 and ML418, both 
numbers being for books for violoncello performers, while the history of an 
instrument is separated from the biography of performers on it. An ex- 
planation of the notation used concluded a very instructive paper. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. W. Law (Brighton), and continued 
by Messrs. E. Mare, A. C. Piper, H. Mew, H. D. Roserts, and the 
CuarrMAN. During the discussion, Mrs. Lister thoughtfully provided light 
refreshments. Votes of thanks to the writers and readers of the papers, to 
the Chairman, the Library Authority, and to Mr. and Mrs. Lister and the 
Library staff concluded a very successful and enjoyable meeting. 
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OUR LIBRARY. 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Over Some Alpine Passes : Memories 
of 1908. 7-in. x 43-in. 44 pp. in wrappers. 1913. Croydon: 
Croydon Guardian. 


This record of a 1908 summer holiday excursion spent in the neighbour- 
hood of Zermatt and Chamonix, by Mr. Sayers and four companions, is of 
interest here mainly on account of the personality of the recorder, without 
which it could obviously find no place in these pages. Those to whom the 
Pennine Alps are familiar, will, with the aid of this little brochure, recall its 
gorgeous mountain scenery, and those to whom the Alps are as yet an 
unsealed world will doubtless be commendably tempted to improve their 
education in this respect. A pleasing, but unpretentious style pervades the 
work, and the sonnet to the Matterhorn must be accorded that commenda- 
tion which good judges assert to be its due. 

H.G.S. 


Quinn, J. H. Library Cataloguing. 8x 256 pp. 8-in. x 5-in. 
1913. Truslove and Hanson. 5s. net. 


It is now some few years since a prolonged study of cataloguing 
literature induced us to declare that never again should we be able to find 
any pleasure in this dry-as-dust form of literary sustenance. Although our 
antipathy has long since died down, even now we are still unable to find 
in Cutter, the Anglo-American, and the many other codes to which so many 
innocent assistant librarians are still sentenced by the Library Association, 
the excitement that some people are able to obtain from, say, ‘* The Beetle,” 
and ‘** Pharos, the Egyptian.” 

Mr. Quinn was one of the earliest to prepare a digest of general cata- 
loguing practice, and his ‘‘ Manual of Library Cataloguing,”’ met with a well- 
deserved success. After a lapse of some fifteen years, Mr. Quinn now 
presents us with a completely new book on the subject, much larger, revised 
in accordance with recent practice, and, as the result of personal contact 
with students, very much more interesting and palatable. Although it 
should be of considerable service to trained cataloguers the book is mainly 
for beginners and intermediate students. It is somewhat narrower in scope 
than the title suggests, as with the exception of the final chapter dealing 
with the printing of catalogues, it is devoted entirely to the principles of 
cataloguing, and does not attempt to deal with extensions of the subject, 
such as annotation, forms of construction—printed, card, sheaf, etc. 
Ostensibly Mr. Quinn does not hold a brief for any particular code of rules or 
form of catalogue, but he shows a decided preference for the Dictionary 
catalogue. It is rather a dangerous feature, that Mr. Quinn, who is a 
Library Association examiner, should find it necessary to disagree so often 
with the Anglo-American code, which, after all, will have to form the 
basis of the study for L.A. students. The numerous excellently chosen 
examples are all worked out for both the Classified and Dictionary forms. 
Up to page 122 illustrative entries are worked out in full; from this page 
onwards, entries are curtailed to the limits of an average or short entry 
catalogue upon the supposition that most of those who use the book will 
require compressed entries, the style for full-entry catalogues having been 
already sufficiently explained. It is unfortunate that the author fails to 
deal with the question of cross references for the Classified Catalogue; this 
omission becomes the more noticeable when we find such a doubtful placing 
as that of Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ Letters’? in 942.08 (Dewey). On the 
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contrary his explanations and suggestions for cross references for the 
Dictionary Catalogue are particularly full. 

Mr. Quinn starts off with an introductory chapter on the difficulties of 
cataloguing a library, and then gives a succinct and valuable ‘* Short 
History of Modern Cataloguing.’”’ ‘The history of cataloguing is a neglected 
feature of the subject, and we welcome his chapter. So far as we know the 
only other work dealing with the subject is the ‘* Report on American 
Libraries,’’ issued in 1876. From history, we proceed to a very fair and 
impartial comparison of Dictionary and Classified Catalogues, and a 
denunciation of what the late Professor Justin Winsor characterised as ‘* the 
mongrel alphabetico-classed system.’’ Of the chapters on ‘‘ Single Author 
Principal Entry,’’ and on “* Joint Authors,”’ we need say little, as they deal 
with points on which, wonderful to relate, there is very little disagreement. 
In Chapter 6 we begin to get on debatable ground. Mr. Quinn advocates 
an entry for each author where the authors of a work do not exceed three 
in number. The comparatively recent rise of the illustrater as a person of 
importance in the book world has led to a full treatment for him here, a 
treatment which is the more valuable, seeing that he has been so generally 
neglected in Catalogue Codes. On the questions of compound 
names, names with prefixes, and similar problems invented especially 
for the vexation of the cataloguer, our author is very careful, 
and we have much pleasure in recommending all cataloguers, 
particularly those of the British Museum, to make an_ unusually 
careful study of pages 153-59, relating to Oriental names. Another section 
covering a series of pitfalls is that relating to ‘*‘ The Bible and Other 
Sacred Books, Newspapers, etc.’’ Here the treatment is excellent so far 
as the Dictionary Catalogue is concerned, but is not nearly full enough 
for the Classified Catalogue. The-author assumes throughout the book that 
the Classified Catalogue is to be provided only with a brief index. Hence 
where a full Name Catalogue is provided, as is usual in libraries where the 
card catalogue is in vogue, the cataloguer would be providing a host of 
unnecessary references if he followed out Mr. Quinn’s advice. Very justly, 
we think, Mr. Quinn is strongly opposed to the unnecessary multiplication of 
title entries in the Dictionary Catalogue, except for works of fiction, volumes 
of essays, or of poems with specific titles. 

The book deserves a very much fuller treatment than we 
are able to give it in the space at our disposal. It is full 
of able suggestion and advice, and its author deserves the thanks of 
students for having filled what was undoubtedly a gap in the literature of 
library economy. The few criticisms we have made have been made 
in no carping spirit, but in a_ spirit of generous appreciation 
of the excellent work that Mr. Quinn has done. In a future work we trust 
that he will see his way to deal in greater detail with more advanced 
problems such as analytical cataloguing, books about books, etc., but it is 
hardly to be expected that the whole subject can be contained in the compass 
of a single volume. .W. 
The above works have been added to the Library of the Association, which is 

open to all members. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members: F. Blake, J. J. Bouch, J. A. Conmee, J. De W. Hinch, J. D. 
McQuiston, P. J. O'Connor, and H. Young (all of the National Library of 
Ireland); Stanley T. Williams, Public Library, Cambridge. 

Associates: Miss W. N. J. Lewis (Kingston-on-Thames); Miss Olive R. 
‘Lloyd (Islington); Miss Dorothy Rowe (National Library of Wales). 

North-Eastern Branch Associate: W. H. Fisher (Middlesborough). 

South-Coast Branch Associate: Miss E. M. Harris (Brighton). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Nore.—The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. ] 
P To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant.”’ 
IR, 

1 am sorry to see in your November issue the remarks made by the 
librarian of the Guildhall Library at the meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association at the Royal Society of Medicine. ‘Those of us who know Mr. 
Kettle personally would never dream of taking his humorous remarks at 
their face value, but, unfortunately, there are many library assistants 
throughout the country who do not know Mr. Kettle, and who, quite 
naturally, will suppose the librarian of the Guildhall is to be taken seriously. 

Mr. Kettle professes to have at heart the cause of the library assistant, 
but he is obviously not doing anything for that cause by referring to the 
educational programme of The Library Association as ‘“‘ a hotchpotch,’’ and 
by further suggesting that because he has no confidence in the examinations 
of The Library Association, that other people have none. It 
must be very disheartening for those assistants who have loyally 
supported the examinations, and who have endeavoured, as _ far 
as lies in their power, to commend them to the _ notice of 
other assistants, to find the librarian of the Guildhall deliberately putting 
obstacles in their path. I therefore, though it is with much reluctance, feel 
it my duty to emphatically protest against Mr. Kettle’s statements. 
Criticism which is honest, which is intelligent, and which gives the grounds 
upon which it is based, may be helpful, but irresponsible condemnation 
which contradicts facts easily demonstrable, and is without the smallest jot 
of illuminative detail, is always and everywhere mischievous. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
L. STANLEY JAST, 
Honorary Secretary, Liprary ASsOciATION, 
Town Hatt, Croydon. 
19th November, 1913. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Berry, Mr. William T., Chief Assistant of the Upper Norwood Public 
Library, has been appointed Chief Assistant at the General Library of St. 
Bride Foundation. : 

Gower, Mr. A. E., Sub-Librarian of the Colchester Public Library, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Saffron Walden Literary and Scientific 
Institution. 

There were 33 candidates and those selected for interview were Messrs. 
*E. C. Dopp (Highgate); *C. P. Biccs (Tottenham); *G. V. R. Haywarp 
(Watford), and *T. W. Power. (Kingston-on-Thames). 

*NowELL, Mr. C., Chief Assistant in the Coventry Public Library, has 
been appointed Sub-Librarian, City of Norwich Public Library. 

The other selected candidates were: Messrs. F. Barlow (Bolton); *A. H. 
Gillgrass (Hull); *R. E. Smither (Brighton). 

*OsporneE, Mr. Edgar, Assistant in the Reference Department, Bourne- 
mouth Public Libraries, has been appointed to re-organise the Central 
Reference Library, Sheffield. 

Rosinson, Mr. A. B., Deputy Librarian of the Borough of Lambeth 
Public Libraries, has been appointed Chief Librarian for a probationary 
period of twelve months vice Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, deceased. 

*Woop, Mr. R. B., Sub-Librarian of the Buckingham Palace Road 
Public Library, has been appointed Deputy Librarian, City of Westminster 


Public Libraries. 
*Member L.A.A. k, 
































